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PREFATORY. 


Tue history of the Anorenr anp Honoranie ARTILLERY 
Company, during the past year, may be included in the word 
“ prosperity”; for in all respects has its private and public 
record been a gratifying one. The most marked event of the 
year was the Annual Fall Field Day, which took place on 
Wednesday, October 3, 1866, when three of the oldest military 
organizations in the country joined hands in fraternal spirit in 
one of the oldest cities of the State—Newburyport. These 
corps were the Ancient and Honorables of Boston, the Amos- 
keag Veterans of Manchester, New Hampshire, and the New- 
buryport Veteran Artillery. The day was passed in the observ- 
ance of military courtesies and ceremonies which have unhappily 
become too rare among us since war showed his ‘¢ wrinkled 
front” and called so many of our noble sons to the defence of 
their country’s integrity and liberties. 

On the arrival of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery at 
Newburyport, on the day above specified, they were received by 
the Amoskeag and Newburyport Veterans, and escorted to the 
Green in front of City Hall, where the united corps were wel- 
comed by Mayor Graves, who expressed his great happiness, 
and that of his fellow citizens, in having the honor of meeting 
three ancient military organizations whose history was identified 
with that of the country, and whose muster rolls had ever borne 
names which had been honored alike by States and by the 
nation. The value of such organizations, his Honor said, was 

e 
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In giving dignity to the military profession, and in keeping alive 
a martial spirit during years of tranquillity, which, when neces- 


sity came, proved, as it had so gloriously done during the recent 


period of war, the bulwark of popular liberty. 

At the close of the welcome ceremonies, the visiting corps 
pucre entertained at dinner, in the City Hall, by the civic author- 
ities of Newburyport and the Veterans of that place, when the 
Saint and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston was com- 
plimented as “One of the shining tried links connecting the 
present with the past time,’— the sentiment being coupled with 
the assurance that the future would find full security in the 
patriotism of the existing members of the corps. To this Gen- 
gral Reed, on behalf of his command, responded in an appro- 
priate manner, acknowledging the compliment paid to the Com- 
pany; expressing the great gratification at their reception; the 
pleasure they felt in meeting old friends of other, and, in the 
matter of age, almost contemporary military associations, and 
thanking their hosts for their generous reception and entertain- 
ment. 

On returning to Boston in the evening, the Company marched 
to their Armory, after which they partook of their annual supper 
at the United States Hotel, and spent a couple of hours in 
pleasant relaxation. During the evening General Reed offered 


the followi i . 
lowing resolutions, which were adopted unanimously : 


2 ‘ 
pase That the thanks of this Company are due, and are 
hereby 

! a Presented, to the Newburyport Veteran Artillery Company, 
or military courtesies this day extended to our Corps. 


Fey 
' one That the thanks of this Company are due, and are 
ereby tendered, to the City Government and the citizens of New- 


bury port; for their unexpected hospitality this day extended to the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery, 


————————— 


ANNIVERSARY. 


Tne Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company cele- 
brated their Two Hundred and Twenty-seventh Anniver- 
sary by the customary parade, sermon, dinner, and election 
of officers. ‘The occasion excited great interest, of course, 
and, being attended by comparatively propitious weather, 
was one of unusual enjoyment. The corps, mustering 
nearly two hundred rank and file, left Faneuil Hall at about 
ten o’clock A. M., under command of Brigadier-General 
John H. Reed and accompanied by Gilmore’s full military 
band, and marched through State, Washington, School and 
Beacon streets to the State House. Here His Excellency 
Governor Bullock and staff and the invited guests were 
taken in escort, ‘when the Company marched through Park, 
Tremont, West, Bedford and Chauncy streets to the First 
Church, where the customary religious services were held 


in the following order : 


I. VOLUNTARY ON THE ORGAN. 
Il. SELECTIONS FROM THE SCRIPTURES. 
Il. JUBILATE. —By Davin Pare. 
IV. PRAYER. 
V. ANTHEM.—“Now Exeyvare rip Sian or Jupan.” 
VI. SERMON. —By Rev. Samvur Oscoop, D.D., of New York. 
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VII. ORIGINAL ODE.—By Hexry Grarron Crark. 


Music. — Russian National Hymn. 
Oh, white-winged Peace! we hail again, 
Through all our bounds, thy blessed reign — 
Of bitter War, divinest fruit, 
And Heaven's eternal attribute! 


The Sword finds Peace through War's alarms, 
And rudest shock of hostile arms, — 

As lightning from the cloudiest sky, 

Sweeps all contending tempests by. 


By peaceful arts the Nation’s will 
Shall spread her wide domain, until, 
From torrid zone to frozen pole, 

One country shall embrace the whole. 


Now, silent under Arctic skies, 

A“ New Arcnancen” waits our cyes; 
While watchful walks, in circling light, 
The “ Ursa Major” of the night. 


In Union strong —and strong in Right — 
With such allied, untrammelled Might, 
We laugh to scorn Defiance hurled, 

And dictate Peace to all the world. ‘ 


VIN. BENEDICTION. 


The Old Line of Manhood and the New. 


THE 


ANNIVERSARY SERMON, 


Ancient and Ponwrable Artillery Lompang. 


BY SAMUEL OSGOOD, D. D. 


Minister of the Church of the Messiah, New York City. 


SERMON. 


I KINGS, 11. 1.—Now the days of David drew near that he should die; 
and he charged Solomon his son, saying, I go the way of all the earth: be 
thou strong, therefore, and show thysclf a man. 


I CORINTHIANS, xvr. 13.—Watch you, stand fast in the faith, quit you 
like men, be strong. 


Tim call by Saint Paul, in the second part of 
the text, to true manhood, is virtually repeated 
from the first part after more than a thousand. 
years, and the great Apostle of the Gentiles calls 
upon the Corinthians, in their city of pleasure and 
splendor, to be strong, in very much the same 
words in which David bade his royal son be true 
to the old standard in the face of the enticements 
that were making a corrupt Corinth of that city 
of God— Jerusalem. What better text can we 
have to point our thoughts at this hour, and 
speak to us of the call to true manhood, that 
comes to us now from the old line of heroes to 
the new, as you meet here in God’s sanctuary 
with arms in your hands, and praise and prayer 
upon your lips? You hear in the orders of to-day 
not only the voice of your present commander, 
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but of all who have held his place for two hun- 
dred and twenty-nine years; and the word of 
command passes down the whole line, from 1638 to 
1867, and says, “ Quit you like men, be strong.” 
This two hundred and twenty-ninth anniversary 
of the oldest military organization in our America 
brings out the great truth, which we are apt to 
lose sight of, that civilization depends not merely 
upon the succession of clergy and magistrates, 


but upon the unbroken line of true men. This. 


is no time for controversial theology or politics, 
and we haye nothing now to say against apostolic, 
or royal, or ducal, or presidential succession; but 
we may be very sure that with these, or without 
them, we may hope for little stability without a 
succession of strong-minded, stout-hearted men, 
whose virility of character is as essential to the 
continuity of civilization as natural virility is 
essential to the continuity of the race. We can- 
“not say that this lineage of manhood depends 
upon any one organization like yours; but we 
rather prefer to look upon your corporate organi- 
zation as bringing out into positive fact and clear 
light, the principle that underlies ail civilized 
society — the principle that true men constitute 
the State; and in eyery healthy nation the suc- 
cession of them is unbroken, and the old line of 
heroes gives its life and power to the new line, 
and marches on to the end in an Ancient and 
Honorable Corps which is the soul of all soldiery, 
— the arm of law, —the defence of the lowly, — 


vs 


et ae aaa. 
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the restraint of the powerful,— the guardian of 
the heritage and of the progress of .the people. 
It would be well if history were written more 


‘habitually from this point of view; and if without 


disparaging institutions and offices we paid more 
attention to the historical continuity of true man- 
hood, and watched the flaming torch of manly 
courage that is passed from hand to hand, — from 
generation to generation, — and flashes up with 
inspiring glow in the darkest times that call out 
the brightest and truest of men. Studied in this 
way, the history of your Company becomes most 
interesting and suggestive. It presents to us the 
most conspicuous chapter of the lineage of our 
American manhood, in itself and its relations with 
the old world. This organization evidently orig- 
inated from the Honorable Artillery Company of 
London,* to which several of our first settlers 


* Mr. Jennings, of the London Times, who witnessed the parade 
% : it : 
and election of the Ancient and Honorable this year on the Com 


x r interesting account of the Honora- 
mon, gave me, the next day, an g 


Vera » of London, which he has often seen. He 
aoa mee aching al at 
of the famous Guards. Their Colonel is usually the sone igor 
the royal family of England; and now the an anh ee ony 
the office, and attends in person to its customary duties. ee : 
: that this Company when on ris Me 
others, whether volunteers or regulars, takes De Ne ne she 
and marches at the head of the column. ; pea ae ag description 
rules and service of this old London Train-band, ae Seer 
of its present prosperity is all the more apt a Seek cat 
our Company to keep their organization up to the a nan bi ivaee 
in every way improve its methods. The attendiy * . Te of faith and 
was fair, but ought to be better, Keep the ancient ru u il neue 
picty, as well as valor and good cheer, and new blessings w $ 


nings stated, moreover, 
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belonged, and therefore has its root in the old 
English, and especially the old Saxon, or Ger- 
man, valor, with its loye of personal liberty and 
civil order. ‘ 
Before your Company was chartered, and as 
early as 1636, there were in Massachusetts seven 
military associations or “train-bands,” bearing 
respectively the names of Boston, Dorchester, 
Charlestown, Watertown, Newton, Saugus, and 
Ipswich; and the association was in great part 
composed of the master spirits of these “ train- 
bands,” who met as early as 1637 for drill and 
discipline, and obtained their charter as the Mili- 
tary Company of Massachusetts the following 
year. The names of the twenty-four original 
members that have been handed down to us touch 
familiar chords: from Robert Keayne, the stout 
Captain,—who was as famous for his vexatious 
lawsuits, his good profits, and his long will, (the 
longest will on record, filling one hundred and 
fifty close pages,) as for his large charities, sol- 
dierly temper and public spirit, — Robert Sedg- 
wick, Joseph Weld, Thomas Savage, Daniel 
Hough (Howe), Thomas Hutchins, John Oliver, 
Joseph Hewes, Samuel Cole, Israel Stoughton, 
John Underhill, Nathaniel Turner, down to the 
second twelve on the list that closes with the 
names of Jennison, Morris, Gibbons, Spencer, 
Hardinge, Cakebread, Holmes, Collicot, Pendle- 
ton, Tomlins, Upshall and J ohnson, each of these 
men undoubtedly embodied in himself a stirring 


oan el a 


ae 
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record of life in the old world and the new. Of 
the twenty-four men, eight were of Boston, four 
of Lynn, ‘three of Dorchester, two of Roxbury, 
and one each of Charlestown, Cambridge, Water- 
town, Woburn and Sudbury, and two of Worces- 
ter. Sixteen of them sustained the office of 
Representative ; two were Assistants of Massa- 
chusetts; one an Assistant of Rhode Island Col- 
ony, and one Goyernor of part of New Hamp- 
shire. Twenty-two had been miitary officers 
here or in England, and two, private citizens. 

In the year 1638, fifty-eight more persons were 
enrolled members, and the Company took its 
place among the institutions of Massachusetts, 
and has kept it to this day. The first Monday in 
June, 1638, the Association first organized itself 
under the charter that pears the signatures of 
John Winthrop, Governor, and Thomas Dudley, 
Deputy-Governor, and chose officers. Then, as 
eenerally since, rain fell on the Artillery Election 
ee and in the want of heavy ordnance, such as 
thunders in this day’s salute, the caverns of the 
earth lent their mighty aid, and an earthquake 
shook the town and disturbed the scanty and 
precious stock of crockery in the cupboards. We 
have no satisfactory record of that first regular 
meeting, and how precious would be a full and 
minute description of the persons and circum- 
stances, with such particularity as the reporters 
and photographers now give! How we would 
delight to see that band of twenty-four men, or 
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more, brought before us, just as they were, in 
their faces, especially that look of tender piety 
and unflinching pluck, in their bearing, dress, 
arms, and speech; to know what pieces of music 
and what tunes they had, what exercises they 
went through, what they talked about before and 
after drill, what they ate and drank to refresh 
themselves, and to what homes they went, and 
with what kind of horses, harness or vehicles. 
‘We know little of these particulars; but of the 
main thing, we may be quite sure, that they were 
true men of the old line, and of the new line, too, 
— for the heart of manhood is always the same 
at the core, and always beats to the same brave 
pulses, and marches with the same stout tread, 
and stands up for the hearth, the flag and. the 
altar, with the same unflinching loyalty. So we 
know the men of that first Artillery Election Day 
hy heart, and woe to the new gencration that 
thinks of making up by new arts and refinements 
for the loss of that solid old manhood! ‘Woe to 
young Solomon, if he thinks by his riches, his 
clothes, and jewels, and palace, and even by his 
temple, that he can do without his father’s fire, 
and forget David who slew the lion and the bear, 
and smote the bragging Philistine giant with a 
stone from his sling! 

Our estimate of the importance of this ancient 
organization is deepened by a glance at its his- 
torical condition. Boston was but in the eighth 
year of its settlement, and was apparently becom- 
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ing the most important English post in America. 
It had a church, a school, a court-house, a cluster 
of houses that made it a smart village in our sense 
of the term, and had taken the lead in founding 
the college at Newton (now Cambridge) that 
same year — 1638. Exactly what its population 
was we cannot say; and can only make some 
estimate by incidental statements of the popula- 
tion of the Colony at that time and afterwards. 
Governor Winthrop writes, May 6, 1639, that 
“the two regiments in the Bay were mustered at 
Boston to the number of 1,000 soldiers, able men, 
and well armed and exercised.” In 1665, accord- 
ing to Dr. Palfrey, New England numbered from 
40,000 to 50,000 souls; Massachusetts having 
25,000; Connecticut, 10,000; Plymouth, 5,000; 
Rhode Island, 3,000. In 1620, the natives, or 
Indians, were estimated at 50,000; Connecticut 
and Rhode Island haying one-half of these, and 
Maine less than two-thirds of the other half. 
In 1675, Randolph —a somewhat questionable 
authority — says that Massachusetts had between 
30,000 and 40,000 men able to bear arms, and 
Boston had about 4,000. Wood, in 1633, states 
that there were three or four thousand people in 
sixteen towns. Common report afitrms that the 
whole number of emigrants to New England 
before 1640, was only 25,000. Other accounts 
state that Boston, in 1674, numbered 1,500 fami- 
lies; in 1679, over 400 freemen; in 1698, over 
7,000 inhabitants. It is evident then that Boston 
c 
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was greater in spirit than in numbers, in 1638, 
and that the military power of that year, which 


here represented pre-eminently the civilization 


and valor of Europe in the Yast wilderness, 
ruled more in the majesty of true manhood, than 
in numbers and wealth. It certainly would not 
be safe to ‘estimate the population of Boston at 
over 1,000 persons in 1638. 

It is well to remember that of the thirteen 
original colonies, Virginia and New York were 
then small settlements, and their chief places — 
Jamestown and New Amsterdam—were small 
posts, the latter haying, in 1656, only one thou- 
sand inhabitants; Maryland, Connecticut, Maine 
and New Hampshire had just begun to is and 
Vermont, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina and Georgia were unknown 
names. Of the condition of Manhattan, (now 
the great city that has sent so many millions of 
money and regiments of men to the war of Union 
oan ee the fifth Director- 

f ia Company, then in 
power, thus wrote in 1638: Fort Amsterdam was 
dilapidated and “ open on every side” except “at 
the stone point ”; all the guns were dismounted; 
the house in the fort, the church, the lodge 
and the other buildings * required aonmidendiite 
repair.” Hyen the place where the magazine for 
merchandise stood could “with difficulty be dis- 
covered.” Almost every vessel, except the yacht 
“Prince William” and another on the stocks, was 
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in the “ worst condition.” Only one of the three 
windmills was in operation; another was out of 
repair; the third was burned. The five farms 
of the company were untenanted and thrown into 
commons; and all the cattle with which they had 
been stocked had been “disposed of in other 
hands.” But if Van Tiller failed to administer 
the affairs of the province satisfactorily, he took 
care to improve his private estate.* 

It is worthy of note, that one of the chief offi- 
cers of the Dutch troops of New Amsterdam in 
the Indian war, from 1643 to 1646, was the 
eleyenth man on the old roll of your Company — 
no other than the famous Captain John Underhill, 
one of the banished Antinomians, who afterwards 
returned to Boston, made his peace with the 
ruling powers, and subsequently lived at Stam- 
ford, near his Dutch neighbors, who ealled him 
jnto their service. He afterwards settled at 
Oyster Bay, where the Indians gave him one 
hundred and fifty acres of land, which still 
remain in the possession of his descendants. It 
would be interesting to know the valiant Cap- 
tain’s impressions of the people, scenes and events 
in his neighborhood during his residence on Long 
Island — especially his impressions of the stout 
old Dutch Government, whose Treasurer he is 
said to have exposed in 1653, and his notes of the 
change of New Amsterdam to New York in 1664, 


* Brodhead’s History of the State of New York, Volume I., 


page 276. 
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and of the current of opinion in the Assembly 
held at’ Hempstead by Governor Nicholls the year 
after. He never of course dreamed in 1664. that 
the little Dutch town of fifteen hundred inhabi- 
tants would become the great city of the New 
World, and that its name would be coupled with 
his name on the two hundred and twenty-ninth 
anniversary of that old Boston Company, by a 
preacher from that metropolis of a million of 
souls. 
The date of the organization of this Company 
coincides with an eventful and suggestive crisis 
in modern history —a significant point in that 
struggle between liberty and absolutism, which 
began with the Protestant Reformation and is not 
yet at an end. After a comparative quiet of sixty 
years, the war, which was a renewal of the first 
contest of Austria with the Reformation, the 
Thirty Years’ War, begun in 1618, had continued 
twenty years in 1638, and had passed through its 
first three stages to the fourth. Now no longer 
a struggle between the pupil of the J esuits, Fer- 
dinand IT., and Frederic V., Elector of Palatine, 
the Calvinist son-in-law of J. ames J. of England; 
nor between Ferdinand and the King of Den- 
mark, Christian IV.; nor between Ferdinand and 
Gustavus Adolphus, with Sweden and the North 
behind him,—the war took a new form; and in 
the hands of the sagacious Richelieu the contest 
passed from the theological and moral into its 


secular or political stage, or what may be called 
its French period. 
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In 1638, heavy blows were struck by Richelieu 
and his allies against the Imperialists in Germany 
and Spain, and that turn was given to affairs 
which, after his death, and under the reign of 
Louis XIYV., and the ministry of Mazarine, (1643,) 
brought about the peace of Westphalia, and the 
inauguration of that system of the balance of 
secular power and the domination of material 
interests over convictions and ideas, which has 
ruled the continent of Wurope ever since. 

The Fathers of New England were not of the 
temper of the French and Austrian diplomats of 
that day, and the spirit that gathered this little 
Corps in 1638, had quite a different mission from 
that which marshalled the armies of France under 
Condé and Turenne. The stout men who for 
nearly three centuries have found in your ranks 
a school of arms, have had something else to do 
than to patch up a compromise between liberty 
and absolutism; and whatever may have been 
their theory or policy, God has used the strong 


“arm of our New England from the beginning, for 


the spread and power of ideas and principles that 
cannot be shut up within the cabinets of Austrian 
or French emperors and ministers. In fact the 
New England mind, alike by its thought and its 
energy, had a work to do for which there was not 
then — and perhaps there never yet has been — 
a place in Europe or in Old England. oe 
war that was going on between Austria zat the 
Reformation, was virtually going on in England 
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in 1638; and Charles I., with Laud and Strafford 
at his side, was playing the Austrian game with 
the people that recorded the names of the Barons 
of Runnymede and the Magna Charta, Wickliffe 
Tyndal and the open Bible, Latimer and Bustase 
tant liberty in their household history. It was a 
dark year in the annals of that strife between 
Kingeraft and priestcraft on one side, and liberty 
and law on the other;—so dark that the leaders 
of popular rights were despondent, and there was 
much to justify the erroneous report that has 
been so widely current, that Cromwell, Pym and. 
a le actually took passage for New Eng- 
aa in 1638, but were compelled to disembark. 
ad they made the voyage, who can tell what 
might have been their career as New England 
men, and how far Oliver Cromwell might have 
relniee on the roll. of this Company, and written 
a ae upon the legislation, pioneering, and 
: i a this New World? He and his men 
= Cone myer to do in Old England; and as 
bie ae in this year of grace, 1867, and 
ina eanee ae mother country, at whose court 
republic ohn Quincy Adams represents our 
» We see ample proof that the seed of 
Cromwell, Hampden, and Milton, was not sown 


ir i 
n vain, and that what we call New England 


principles are winning new triumphs there. 


= 
i I. Now what are those principles, and what is 
he historical and philosophical importance of that 


4242S 2a 
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movement that aimed to combine military strength 
with moral and spiritual convictions, which your 
corporation represents? 

First of all we ask, what has been the charac- . 
teristic EA that has marked our New England 
manhood from the beginning? ‘We do not answer 
the question by saying what theological opinions 
the old settlers had, what creeds they accepted, 
what ordinances they practiced, or what manners 
and laws they introduced here. These things 
were important, but they were not the main thing. 
To the main fact of their life we must look, and 


ae must study it in its full and fair development 


in time, and not make the poor mistake of con- 
sidering its first crude shoots as its ripe growth 
and fruit, or regarding the mildews or insects 
upon its leaves as part of its organic structure. 
he radical New England idea is this: That man 
has his manhood from God above all, and in the 
name, and truth, and spirit of God, he is called to 
bea man. The old settlers held this conviction, 
and they came out from the old thrones and 
priesthoods to bear witness, and give proof, of 
their conviction in this New World. They denied 
the right of any created being to dictate to them 
their faith or duty, and appealed directly to God, 
according to what they regarded as His infallible 
declaration. They insisted that every man should 
have the witness of God in his soul, in a clear 
Christian experience, and to the satisfaction of 
brethren who had the same clear experience, 
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before he could be regarded as having: attained to 
true manhood, and being worthy of the position 
and privileges of a freeman. So in their way 
they affirmed the principle of manhood suffrage 
— believing that he and he alone is a free men 
whom the truth makes free. They undoubtedly 
made many and sad mistakes in their definitions 
and methods, yet not in their essential idea. 
They were wrong in their interpretations of the 
letter of the Scriptures, and assigned to the old 
Mosaic code a permanent authority such as is not 
claimed for it now by the maturest thought of 


Christendom, nor even by the orthodox scholars ° 


of a spate 
the present New England Puritanism. They 
rie in s exclusively accepting the Semitic ele- 
ment, and rejecti i i 
ee ) rejecting the Japhetic element in the 
e, and in regarding God too iv' i 
aig "eg g exclusively as 
vl e ermal King who stooped to earth and 
manity to suffer and die for our sins in an 
x : 
ir aNd atonement rather than as the HWternal 
‘ather, i i 
ete Whose Hand always was with man, and in 
arist became human and dwel i 
vide an and dwelt among us in the 
5 nearnati i 
ee ven peace that not only is the ground 
nd fai 3 
een a eh but the spring of power and 
i mI Were nevertheless right in affirming 
at the true 1 3 i 
Sarena nt must go to the fountain head, 
ee od directly from his own Word and 
pirit; and with larger illumination, they rose to 
i on and freer and deeper interpretations of the 
ord of God as it is manifested in nature, the 
conscience, and the Scriptures ' 
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They held the ruling Puritan belief, that the 
entire letter of the Bible was directly from God’s 
own hand, and they saw little of the human ele- 
ment that is in that book, and not much of the . 
divine element that is in all true science, literature 
and civilization; and therefore they were at fault 
in their definition of truth, as they were also in 
some of their methods of enforcing what they 
believed to be the truth. But why chide them so 
harshly for their limitations, and forget that every 
great idea has been at first held within certain 
limitations and shut up within some inclosure to 
protect it from harm until the fruit ripens and the 
seed is matured and the seed time comes, when 
it can be sown everywhere. The rigid Puritan 
dogmatism was but the firm grasp with which 
the old settlers held their personal faith and expe- 
rience against the Church absolutism of Rome 
and England; and their sturdy Congregation- 
alism was to them the simple, authoritative and 
wholesome fellowship of the souls of the brethren 
in the Word and Spirit of God. They did the 
best that they Imew, and the homely yeomen of 
Plymouth, in their liberal evangelical covenant, 
and the tradesmen, and scholars, and gentlemen, 
of Boston and Massachusetts, in their more 
formal and scholastic methods, spoke the protest 
of the free manhood of New England against 
the priestcraft and kingeraft of the Old World. 
The Massachusetts Puritans, who had more of the 


training of statesmen, felt the need of carrying 
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out their religious ideas by political methods, and 
these methods are to be interpreted as measures 
of self-defence rather than as superfluous acts of 
tyranny. Roger Williams and Anne Hutchinson 
were too harshly driven away, but it was from 
the conviction that unless the new polity of God 
expelled dissent, its own foundations would be 
assailed and its sound rule be overthrown by dis- 
senters. 

Your Company was not organized as a spiritual 
body, but it seems to have had at first a certain 
theological complexion, and the first commander 
perhaps won his honors more easily from taking 
the part of the dominant powers under Governor 
Winthrop in the previous year, and receiving into 
his charge the arms of the prescribed Antinomi- 
ans. Yet Captain Keayne probably regarded 
the Antinomians less as a school of thinkers, than 
Bete band of mischief-makers, and looked upon 
their covenant of grace as a pretext for unsettling 
the established order, and making religion play 
into the hands of fanatical agitators. As an old- 
fashioned English tradesman he could make little 
Bene out of the teaching of Wheelwright, the 
Antinomian preacher, who affirmed the astound~- 
ing notion, that a regenerate man could not justly 
be called a creature, because so much of God and 
the Holy Spirit were in him; a notion that is very 
much like the theosophic mysticism of old Master 
Eckart, and in advance of the wildest transcen- 
dentalism of our day. He and his companions 
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were practical men, who had seen life and smelt 
gunpowder in Old England and New England, 
and were not disposed to make light of good 
works, either in their bearing on business or on 
Scripture; and especially as sticklers for the He- 
brew law and the revival of the Hebrew polity, 
they could look with little favor upon Mrs. 
Yutchinson and her disciples,.who found all right- 
eousness as well as pardon in simple faith in 
Christ ;* and however plausibly and even grandly 
they might state the doctrine of entire union with 
God through faith, these enthusiasts yet tended 
to favor such lax ways as appeared in Captain 
Underhill and other zealots of this line. 

When we criticise the theological thinking of 
that day, we must remember that Biblical criticism 
and all science were in their infancy, and that it 
was regarded as the sole end of society to recon- 
struct itself upon the basis of the letter of the 
Bible, and so secure the alleged final fruits of the 
Reformation. Lord Bacon had been ten years in 
his grave, but his “Novum Organum” was a 
stranger to most of the libraries that rejoiced in 


* Some of Rev. Mr. Wheelwright’s statements come near the 
advanced Evangelical teaching of our day, as in these words of his 
famous Fast Day Sermon of January 16, 1636: ‘All duties of 
sanctification pressed upon the children of God must be soe urged, 
as withall it be declared that they grow from the roote Jesus Christ, 
worke out your salvation with feare and trembleing ; it is he that 
worketh in you both to wil and doe of his good pleasure; this is the 
covenant of grace, the Lorde Jesus Christ will be our sanctification 
and worke sanctification in us and for us.” If faith is to be regarded 
as having a dynamic as well as forensic bearing, this doctrine is not 
extravagant. 
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Calvin’s Institutes. Harvard’s library had a 


copy of the “ Advancement of Learning,” but not 
of the “Organum.” Galileo was a foreien name 
of little mark in English thought, in spite of his 
venerable years of over three score and ten; and 
Harvey, who was in his sixty-ninth year, and had 
made known the circulation of the Binad, had not 
yet started that great movement of physiology and 
anatomy in science, which, since the eighteenth 
century, and especially since the days of Sweden- 
borg, has been so agitating theological specula- 
tion. Boyle, the chemist, was a boy of thirteen. 
Locke was a child of six years. Newton was not 
born till six years afterwards, the year of Galileo’s 
death, 1642, and his great compeer, Leibnitz, 
came four years after him, in 1646. Shake- 
speare had been twenty-two years in his grave, 
with few benedictions from Puritan devotees, and 
little recognition of the fact, that he, under God, 
was working with them for the emancipation of 
modern society, and freeing human life from the 
old shackles, and unlocking human nature as the 
Puritans unlocked the Bible. Milton was thirty 
years old, and Jeremy Taylor was twenty-five, 
and both were comparatively obscure names of 
little more than college reputation at that time. 
The mind of France had put forward in the 
higher philosophy a riper bloom, yet had not 
made its public mark; Pascal, a boy of fiftcen, 
astonishing the schools by his precocious analysis, 
and Descartes, the greatest radical thinker of 
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modern times, then forty-two years of age, hay- 
ing just published his discourse on Method (1637) 
and not until years after (1641 and 1644) ventur- 
ing to send forth, and then in Latin, the two 
great works on the Primal Philosophy and the 
Principles of Philosophy, that have made him the 
Plato, as Bacon was the Aristotle, of modern 
thought. In 1638 Spinoza was six years old.* 
‘We could not then expect among these pion- 
eers of New England colonization any advanced 
type of philosophical or theological thinking, and 
must be content with their sincere and earnest 
affirmation that every true man must build his 
faith upon the direct Word of God and upon the 
witness of the Spirit within his own soul, and 
that he must hold his own individual notions so 


* Bancroft, in his first volume, page 391, connects the year 1637 
with the names of Anne Hutchinson and Descartes thus: ‘ The 
principles of Anne Hutchinson were a natural consequence of the 
progress of the Reformation, She had imbibed them in Europe; 
and it is a very singular fact, though easy of explanation, that in the 
very year in which she was arraigned at Boston (1637) Descartes, 
like herself a fugitive from his country, like herself a prophetic har- 
binger of the spirit of the coming age, established philosophic 
liberty as the method of free reflection. Both asserted that the 
conscious judgment of the mind is the highest authority to itself. 
Descartes did but promulgate, under the philosophic form of free 
reflection, the same truth which Anne Hutchinson, with the fanati- 
cism of impassioned conviction, avowed under the form of inward 
revelations.” 

This is acute and brilliant writing, but it leaves the main point 
in doubt, or the question of the authority followed by the two teach- 
ers. My impression is that Anne trusted in the objective, historical, 
human and divine Christ of the New Testament, and the inward 
revelation was the interpretation of his authority, not the authority 
itself. 
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far in subjection to the universal truth as to live 
in fellowship with the brethren of the same New 
Covenant or the members of the Church of the 
brethren. All that was needed was to carry out 
that idea, and we then have the great New Eng- 
land mind that is now in the third century of its 
memorable development. In the seventeenth 
century it learned a larger method, and affirmed 
a more generous doctrine of the human mind and 
the divine grace and the range of church union. 
In the eighteenth century, it caught much of the 
new love for the study of nature and the analysis 
of consciousness; and in such masters of think- 
ing as Franklin and Edwards, so powerful yet so 
different, it won honors from both worlds, and 
taught science and theology to Europe. In the 
nineteenth century, it has held a place in the front 
rank of human culture, and been memorable alike 
for the insight and fervor of its leaders and the 
general response of the people to their leading. 
Natural science, the useful arts, social economy, 
popular education, history, philosophy, poetry and 
commerce, ethics and religion, haye here been 
earnestly and effectively studied, and the teachers 
of the American mind in all departments have 
gone forth from our New England schools and 
homes. The whole spirit of this thinking has 
been in the line of the first inspiration, and our 
art, science, history, philosophy, poetry and reli- 
gion have affirmed that we must be true men in the 
name of the living God. The new light has not 
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thrown contempt on the old reverence. Edwards 
and Chauncy and Mayhew have had rightful suc- 
cessors in Channing and Wayland and the mas- 
ters of the new ethics and theology. Such 
radical minds as Parker and Thoreau and Emer- 
son, With all their latitude and extravagance, have 
not forsaken their spiritual birthright nor failed 
to base the dignity of man. upon the indwelling 
truth and spirit of God. The present question is 
how far is the eternal Word of God identical with 
the Gospel of Christ; and our recent thinkers, 
such as James Walker, F. H. Hedge and J. F. 
Clarke among the liberals, and H. Bushnell, H. 
B. Smith and A. J. Hewit among the orthodox, 
are evidently tending to unite our modern ideas 
with the ancient faith, and, like the fathers of 
New England, trace all perfect wisdom to the 
Word that was made flesh and dwelt among men. 

Javen our popular agitators do not lose sight of 
the old sanctions, and the anti-slavery and uni- 
versal suffrage movements claim respect for man 
in the name of God, and insist that the school 
and the Gospel shall go with universal liberty, 
and. that manhood suffrage shall mean the suffrage 
of educated men. The signs indicate that it may 
go further, abolish the old exclusion of women 
from the ballot and give her a voice in the state 
and nation. It remains to be seen how far the 
prevailing idea of true manhood is in the line of 
the old godliness, and bases itself upon the con- 
tinuity of the kingdom of God in the fellowship 
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of faith, and how far it rests upon individual 
impulse and opinion. It may be that in leaving 
behind the dogmatic faith of Luther and the close 
Scripturalism of Calvin, we are in danger of 
breaking the providential line of connection be- 
tween the old manhood and the new, and going 
from Christian loyalty into French illuminism; in 
our horror of being theological bigots, becoming 
philosophical doctrinaires; instead of Calvinists, 
becoming Cartesians and setting up the rule of 
Descartes for the Gospel of Christ. Bancroft, 
in his last volume of the History of the United 
States,* in contrasting the development of Catho- 
lic and Protestant free inquiry, makes these pro- 
found remarks, after some observations upon the 
systems of Luther and Descartes: “A practical 
difference marked the kindred systems: the one 
was the method of continuity and practical reform ; 
the other, of an instantaneous, complete and thor- 
oughly radical revolution... .. The nations that 
learned their lessons of liberty from Luther and 
Calvin went forward in their natural development, 
and suffered their institutions to grow and shape 
themselves according to the increasing public 
intelligence. The nations that learned their 
lessons of liberty from Descartes were led to 
question every thing, and, by creative power, 
renew society through the destruction of the 
past. _ The spirit of liberty in all Protestant 
countries was marked by moderation. The Ger- 


* Volume ix , page 500. 
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man Lessing, the antitype of Luther, said to his 
countrymen: ‘Don’t put out the candles till day 


breaks” Out of Calvinistic Protestantism rose , 


in that day four great teachers of four great 
nationalities, America, Great Britain, Germany 
and France. Edwards, Reid, Kant and Rousseau 
were all imbued with religiosity, and all except 
the last, who spoiled his doctrine by dreamy indo- 


lence, were expositors of the active powers of* 


man.” 

Now our foremost minds are considering how 
far we are taking the path of Edwards or of Des- 
cartes, and planting ourselves upon our own in- 
tuitions instead of trusting in the eternal Word 
and continuous kingdom of God in connection 
with our intuitions. May we not believe that the 
two methods are beginning to come together in 
our best thinking, and that the power of intuition 
instead of turning upon itself in egotistic subjec- 
tivity is lifting its vision and faculty divine to the 
eternal and absolute verities, and craving to see 
spiritual realities as earnestly as the eye craves to 
see the realities of nature, from the green grass 
to the shining stars? “Freed thought,” adds 
our historian, “paid homage to, the ‘majesty 
of nature, investigated the origin of spheres, 
analyzed the air we breathe,” &. Now if free 
thought discerns the continuity and correlation 
of the forces of nature, why not be as open to the 
forces of spirit or supernature, and recognize and 
keep the providential line of succession that runs 
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through history, and which has been training men 
from the beginning, for the kingdom of God and 
the true empire of human mind? Men of New 
England, free in thought and reverent in faith, 
why not own that there is no break in the family 
of God, and the old line of manhood is continucd 
in the new? Hear now the old voices calling us 
to our true loyalty. In David’s words to Solo- 
mon, the old Hebrew inspiration calls to the new 
age of culture, of Iuxury and its temptations, to 
remember the ancient standards: “I go the way 
of all the earth; be thou strong therefore, and 
show thyself a man.” In Paul’s charge to the 
Corinthians, which our pioneer fathers so rejoiced. 
to repeat, let us hear their call to us to keep the 
old line of faith and virtue unbroken: “Watch 


you, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 
strong.” 


I. We have thus far considered the mma of 
Manhood, in its direct hold upon God and in the 
continuity of his kingdom. We bring this truth 
home to ourselyes more effectually by illustrating 
the practical rorcr and constructive method that 
carried out this Idea of Manhood. Our New 
England started with the great principle of inde- 
pendent Christian manhood; but it was by no 
means the idea alone that was its dominant char- 
acteristic. “Hell,” it is said, “is paved with 
good intentions,” and there can be no doubt, from 
what we see of many lives that are not heavenly, 
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that it is lighted by the ghosts of mere ideas bias 
give their pale light without any vital warmth. 
How many schemes and communities have — 
started upon abstract principles without ma =| 
pluck, all history is proof, and every a si 
the catalogue of abortive schemers. mS ae 
England manhood was thoroughly praciee i es 
the outset, and when your Company sean " 
for the first time, they held their arms In han¢ é 
that were at work every day in the week, a 
that meant to defend, to the last. pulse, chee 
homes and ficlds and sanctuary. They were 
determined not to be put down; and pe 
they believed in divine grace, they never oe i 
the worth of manly grit; and the grace pane, 
grit have never wholly parted company » 
e. 

ites old line of manhood repeats to the ee 
line that brave commission, and bids us nas 
ourselves like men and be strong in the : 
given us to do. What a commentary upon * i 
commission is given by the simple recor es 
these two hundred and twenty-nine years #4 
persistent labor. “What is there that these wie 
and their associates have not Le apa in as 
Old Bay State and in every State in t fe . i 
Republic? They have made a garden aad 
howling wilderness; they have built its : 

and stones into houses and stores and s¢ noors 
and temples; they have sent its dreary a“ 
to cool the burning heat of the tropics an 
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brought their spices and fruits in return; they 
have fashioned the iron of the mines into every 
form of useful and ornamental implement, from 
the plow that cleayes the furrow, to the sword 
and musket that guard the soil,— from the 
spindle that winds the yarn, and so helps weave 
the cloth, to the solid bars that bind the nation 
together by those mighty highways, — from the 
piston rod that moves the steamer, to the compass 
needle that guides her path over the dark waters, 
— from the watch spring that counts the hours, 
to the wire that runs under the sea and tells in 
lightning flashes that space is nought and time 
shall be no longer. * 
Who shall presume to exhaust the story of that 
stout old manhood, or to set any limit to its con- 
tinuity? Think of what New England then was, 
and see what it is now, and what it is becoming, 
and then you have the great facts that speak for 
themselves: those victories of peaceful industry 
from the beginning, and also those victories of 
manly valor when war was a necessity to secure 
the essentials of peace in its liberty and order. 
Your Honorable Company did not begin in any 
love of fighting for its own sake, but they were 
quite willing to fight for their rights against all 
aggressive wrong. They did not wish evil to the 
savage natives, but were determined not to be 
exterminated by them, and leave the land of 
promise to heathen darkness and cruelty. So 
they fought the Indians and conquered. They 
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did not thirst for the blood of the French invad- 
ers, but were determined to stand their ground 
against them and not have the old game of the 
Jesuits in Europe played over again in America. 
So they fought the French and conquered. They 
had no hatred against England, and loved to be 
named after her as mother, but they were resolved 
not to be robbed of their birthright and hold their 
lives and liberties at the mercy of a despotism 
that called for taxes without representation. So 
they fought against England and conquered. 
The new line of men among you had no desire 
to invade the Slave States of America or in any 
way to interfere with their internal affairs by vio- 
lence; but when the rebel powers struck the 
blow, and the flag and dominion of the nation 
were assailed, the old blood beat quick, and the 
new manhood marched bravely at the old call. 
So they fought the pro-slavery rebels and again 
they conquered. { 

Our men do not like to fight for the sake oF 
fighting, but are quite willing to take up cH oa 
a sacred purpose, and will nat put them ¢ a 
again till that purpose is attained. Whee : 
very peaceful people, not given to duelling oO 
carrying of ‘weapons about our persons expec- 
tation of quarrels; not proud of blood always 
heated with whiskey, and bragging of valor eee 
is backed by the ready bowie knife and revolver. 
It is understood pretty well now that to be peace- 
able is not to be cowardly; and the torn flags and 
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thinned regiments, the wounded heroes and the 
honored grayes of our soldiery have been ample 
proof that the old heroism has not died out, and 
the new line has not parted company with the old 
line of manhood. We always look upon war as 
a hard and undesirable business, and therefore 
when we fight we do it in a business way, so 
effectually that it does not need to be done over 
again. 

Any attempt to give the statistics of New 
England work in war and peace would be utterly 
idle now, and I can only call attention to its 
essential quality, which is so much more im- 
portant than any calculation of mere quantity. 
Wherever the true New Englander goes to work 
he makes his characteristic mark of manhood. 
All that he does tends upward towards the idea 
and form. of humanity. His agriculture and 
mechanism and manufactures are sure to re- 
member God and humanity, and not lose sight of 
spiritual aims in the pursuit of wealth and luxury. 
New England itself bears this mark, and it will 
cease to be itself when man ceases to be upper- 
most and material interests crush the soul and its 
faith and culture. Even the elements of the 
beautiful, that elsewhere tempt self-indulgence 
and invite languor, become here part of the 
serious work of life; and music, that enervates 
Italy, cheers and invigorates our homes and 
schools, and enters into the method of popular 
instruction. So the musical scale goes with the 
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multiplication table, and the art that cheers life 
with its loveliness makes up for much of the 
hurry that comes from the art that measures 
times, spaces and values with its careful calculus. 

To educate souls, or train as well as instruct 
them for the great work of life, is the crowning 
proof of manhood; and the will, as well as ithe 
intellect, is called for in the work of education. 
This was understood from the beginning, and the 
first members of your Company who sent their 
children to school to Philemon Pormont, who was 
first appointed teacher in 1634, did not make the 
mistake of separating practical discipline from 
school lessons; ‘they expected their children to 
obey as well as to study, and in this respect they 
have not been left behind by the new line of 
parents, who have set the statue of our chief 
teacher by the side of our great jurist, and made 
Horace Mann and Daniel Webster representatives 
of the manhood of the State. 

Undoubtedly the life school has been to our 
people the main educator; and however much or 
little favored with other instruction, we have 
learned our wisdom and force by having to get 
our own living in a manly way. There is no 
schooling like that, with or without academies or 
colleges. Such practical sagacity ; such true 
temper, so patient under trials that cannot be 
helped; such courage in face of danger; such 
persistency through all pinches and delays; such 
a calm, resolute, unwearied and cheerful purpose! 
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Where did the old line find their training to this 
virtue but in the school of practical life? and 
where shall the new line, with all their peculiar 
advantages, win the same vigor, but at the same 
quarter? “We learn nature and life not by study- 
ing their names, but by handling the realities; 
and in our way we must pass through the old 
discipline, and meet our day of need as the fathers 
met theirs. In some respects we are to begin 
the old work again, and the difficulties of our 
crowded population and excessive competition 
and exacting habits, call for all the sagacity and 
strength that were needed in that early day of 
hardship, isolation and peril. 

What our training in heroic purpose is to 
be, remains to be seen. The muscular school of 
culture is making headway in our schools and 
colleges, but the old line new the same thing 
without having the name. They rowed-and ran 
and kicked and lifted and struck without the help 
of boat clubs or gymnasiums. They had quick 
senses and solid muscle; and probably stout Cap- 
tain Keayne, who gaye a handsome sum to found 
Harvard College, could haye handled as strong a 
man as any student now at Cambridge, and that 
old Company of twenty-four would be a match 
in muscle for any set of young gymnasts of our 
day. It would be hard for you to furnish twenty- 
four men from your ranks stouter than they, and. 
if betting were in order, you would be likely to 
bet on the old line rather than the new. 
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It is a great question how far the new training 
equals the old in looking up to the source of 
the highest power, and in making God himself 
the strength of the will of manhood. We need 
not go into the metaphysics or theology of the 
Will or of the Spirit of God, to enable us to 
own the fact that the men of the old line were 
strong in God; and with Him for them and 
within them, they were not afraid of savage or 
devil, and allowed nothing to keep them from 
their great life purpose. We own their con- 
secration, and accept their faith that the will 
as well as the intellect of the true man commu- 
nicates with the Spirit of God, and true work, 
like true wisdom, comes of communion with the 
Supreme Power. Why not make this faith more 
practical, and insist more upon the training that 
brings spiritual power to bear upon human 
motives, and makes men strong in God? The 
true training may solve some pressing theological 
problems, reconcile Channing’s “dignity of human 
nature,” with Edwards’ denial of the freedom of 
the will, by showing that nature has its true 
dignity only when it rises above itself into God, 
and our will loses its selfishness and wins its 
rightful strength by union with the divine will. 


TI. We form a more satisfactory estimate of 
the nature and power of the old manhood by 
noting its efficiency as a social force, and obsery- 


ing the evolution of its dominant idea in con- 
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structive fellowship, or in socrety. Your Com- 
pany was from the first a corporate organization 
and is now the oldest military organization im 
America, and shares with Harvard Colleee the 
honor of being the oldest corporation now exist 
ing, after the primitive townships and churches. 
This body— at first called the Military Company 
of Massachusetts; afterwards the Artillery Com- 
pany; since 1708, the Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany; and since 1738, the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company — did not begin in any social 
theory, but grew out of the simple purpose of 
: prominent citizens to come together in a manly 
way for the nurture of a proper military spirit and 
for the defence of the State. They therefore build- 
ed better than they knew, and that hearty act of 
good citizenship has been the germ of great mili- 
tary and civic organizations. The first members 
brought with them very various personal tastes, 
experience and affinities. There were among 
them professional soldiers, sailors, merchants, 
tradesmen, farmers, mechanics, scholars; and as 
the Company grew in numbers, it seems to have 
gathered leading gentlemen of the State, distin- 
guished as magistrates, physicians and lawyers. 
The spirit that drew them together indicated the 
desire for some fellowship larger than that of the 
township and congregation, which was the first 
organization of the Independents of New Eng- 
land. Your Company came from all the towns 
and churches, yet they brought with them very 
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much the same idea of individual manhood and 
its rightful combination. They believed that a 
man is truly himself by the Spirit of God, and 
that he is bound to go with men of the same 
spirit in good neighborhood, and build up the 
township and school and church in manly co- 
operation. ‘They were to do this, alike because 
they were moved to it by common conyictions, 
and because it was necessary for them to stand 
and work together for common defence and wel- 
fare. In some respects, they were stubbornly 
individual, and no more strongly marked charac- 
ters ever founded a State; yet they held together 
by a wonderful coherency, and they established 
the strongest system of government that America 
has yet seen, and one that holds its own and 
grows and spreads, after the empires of the old 
thrones and dynasties of France, Spain and Eng- 
land have passed away from the land. They 
built their State and Church on the very principle 
that is usually looked upon as essentially destruc- 
tive, upon the spirit of independence as they 
understood it, in its security of liberty to each 
man by equal law for all men. True it is, that 
their understanding of it was in some respects 
narrow, and they set an iron limit to their ground 
of toleration, and would not make any terms with 
latitudinarians or schismatics who broke their 
faith or fellowship. Nevertheless, the spirit of 
independence was there, and they meant to keep 
it, in God’s name, with no more reservation than 
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they thought essential to their self-preservation. 
They held together stoutly like true men, sub- 
dued the wilderness, put down the wild beasts 
and wilder savages, supported their families, edu- 
cated their children, administered justice, founded 
schools and colleges and churches; and in due 
time, from their solid trunk and rough bark, they 
evolved the fresh foliage, sweet blooms and rich 
fruit of all broad and liberal and manly culture. 
As their idea of what the characteristics of true 
manhood were, enlarged, their methods and affini- 
ties enlarged, yet they never surrendered their 
first principle, that man is man by the grace of 
God, and all true association is intended to recog- 
nize and nurture, not to deny and crush indepen- 
dent manhood. That has been and is the New 
England idea; the man is the unit in God’s reckon- 
ing, and the civilized and Christianized township 
rounds the units by the first cipher, and prepares 
the way for wider extension of the same free 
manhood by representative organization. So the 
State was to grow from the man under God, not 
the man from the State without God; 80, too, the 
church and the priesthood were to grow from the 
soul under God, and not the soul from the church 
and priesthood without God. 
How wonderful has been the development of 
the organizing spirit from this idea. It is the 
mutual principle that has so mightily shaped the 


industry, government, education and religion of © 


the country. Many writers talk of co-operative 
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industry as if it were a new thing, born of recent 
political economy, and perhaps the child of French 
or German socialism. New England has gone 
upon the mutual system from the beginning, and 
there has never been a form of society that so 
shunned the mischiefs of the communism that 
discourages skill and labor, and secured the 
greatest good of the greatest number, by bring- 
ing capital and industry together, and putting the 
best motives to intelligence, thrift and integrity 
within the reach of all. The townships and the 
States have been joint stock companies from the 
beginning, and the farmers and mechanics have 
been favored shareholders in the best industrial 
and educational investments with the great capi- 
talists. The amount of labor-saving machinery 
that is owned in the joint stock way by larger or 
smaller associations is astounding; and if your 
Company were to make out a fair and full state- 
ment of the working power that they own by 
themselves and in their business connections, it 
would be enough to amaze your own practiced 
calculation, and to swell your industrial arma- 
ment into figures that would have been regarded 
as utterly fabulous in the good old times, when, 
in 1648, the second man on your primitive roll, 
Robert Sedgwick, in partnership with John Win- 
throp, Jr., established the first furnace and iron 
works in this country. Translate your horse 
power and man power into horses and men, and 
the great Common would not hold your herds of 
horses and army of men. 
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Your Company has gone through many civil 
changes: first, in the old colony times, when the 
northeastern colonies combined for mutual defence 
under the name of New England (1643); then 
when Massachusetts joined with the Plymouth 
settlement (1692); then in the Colonial Con- 
gress at New York (1765); then when the first 
Continental Congress assembled in Philadelphia 
(1774); then when the second Congress passed 
the Declaration of Independence (1776). This 
organization, though its regular activity was sus- 
pended by the war of the Revolution, had its soul 
and its men in the contest, and in 1786 resumed 
its functions with new zeal, and the following 
year had for its commander, Major-General John 
Brooks, one of the heroes of Lexington and 
afterwards Governor of the State. The next 
year—that was marked by Massachusetts adopt- 
ing the Federal Constitution—the famous political 
preacher, Dr. David Osgood, of Medford, gave 
the Election Sermon (1788), and laid down in 
substance the same solid Union principles that 
have carried the Company with such honor 
through the second war of the Union, and 
secured the peace of 1865. The obscure kins- 
man of that hearty old patriot is glad to stand 

up now, after seventy-nine years, under the 
same sacred flag, and speak for the old Union 
now and forever. 

It is impossible to trace at length the relation 
of the public spivit of this Company and its 
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associates, to the public spirit of America since 
the Revolution. It is enough to point out one 
leading fact, that has determined the bearing 
of our Massachusetts manhood upon the national 
life. In the days of Washington, the prominent 
Massachusetts men were near the heart of the 
nation and its chief; and their sturdy inde- 
pendence, coupled with their reverence for the 
national organism as the evolution of the provi- 
dence of God in history, made them quite at one 
with the fathers of the Federal Constitution. 
Their federalism was closely connected with 
their faith and schooling, and was less a political 
theory than a historical habit of mind; less a 
doctrine of abstract right than a practical recog- 
nition of the providential continuity of events 
in the evolution of the national government. 
To them it was the normal development of the 
old New England polity, the expansion of the 
township of citizens into the union of States. 
The most substantial mind of the Virginia 
school, Madison, was very much of the same 
school of thinking, and at Princeton he had 
learned respect. for conscience, the worth of 
manly conviction, and the Protestant idea of the 
State as within the continuity of the divine 
kingdom. But a new antagonism began, 48 
soon as Virginia,* under Jefferson’s lead, put 


* A most interesting and instructive essay might be written upon 
the intellectual and social history of Virginia and Massachusetts, as 
compared with each other. During the American Revolution and 
afterwards, Virginia was the centre of that philosophical liberalism 
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forward the French ideas of government and 
society, and set up the new philosophy of human 
reason and rights, that sometimes denies the 
continuity of history, and asks to shape all 
things anew directly from the instincts and intui- 
tions of the human mind. John Adams stood 
up for the old Puritan idea of the historical 
continuity of government, and whilst his theo- 
logical views were very free and much after the 
spirit of the eighteenth century, he stoutly con- 
tended for the hereditary conviction of the provi- 
dential Sequence of events and the consequent 
authority of government, with strong tendencies 
towards centralization, very much in the spirit 
of the reigning religious conservatism. Al- 


of ideas that is now thought to be the peculiar characteristic of New 
England and especially of Massachusetts reformers. Jefferson and 
his school would not have been much troubled by the abstractions of 
Mee! Phillips and Theodore Parker, whilst Massachusetts would 
re a no patience with them at that time. Probably the Phi Beta 
tat wee which originated in William and Mary College in 
ate roa in ‘a new Mluminism that had already trodden theology 
Baie “ie an t he rule of that institution, and looked to the day 
The « sens ny a supplant faith as the pilot of life. 

ities “ eva sate Massachusetts patriots and scholars to settle is, 
een ere umanism is rooted in God and the continuous life 
si puie an ie and how far it is the growth of merely individual 
ane aoa and hostile to the historical continuity of true 
a a nid oe progress. No more timely and sagacious 
Hedge of Harv a ject have been spoken than by Professor F. H. 
ee re al University, in his recent article in the Christian 

s Ecclesiastical Continuity,” and his exposition of the 
weakness as well as the folly of transcendental individualism apart 
from that life of society, which New England civilization has cherished 
in common with all Christian communities that have received the 


r é 
Word eternal and the universal Spirit, in the providential line of his- 
tory and experience. 
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though socially and personally, more of a demo- 
erat than Jefferson, as being a friend of free 
citizenship, he was assailed and put down as 
an aristocrat, and with him the regular New 
England manhood went to the wall. It seems 
very strange now to look back to those days, 
and see how it was that Massachusetts lost 
ground through the domination of the very 
ideas that have since been put forth by some 
of her most conspicuous men, and that Jefferson 
and his fellow liberals dealt largely in the same 
abstractions that have been the staple of our 
New England reformers of the last half-century. 
When slavery was looked upon as on its last 
legs, Virginia illuminism brought the common 
places of French liberalism to bear against Mas- 
sachusetts conservatism in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and took the back track in the nineteenth 
century, as soon as slavery lifted up its head 
under the influence of cotton planting; and the 
sons of the liberals of the Old Dominion ap- 
pealed at once to the new physiology of races, 
and the old Hebrew notions of caste to justify 
their revived traffic. Now Massachusetts felt 
the power of the new liberalism, and from the 
ancient classics; and from the modern philoso- 
phers, of the French and German and English 
schools; from Descartes and Rousseau; from. 
Kant and Reid; and from her own gifted teach- 
ers of all types, from Edwards to Channing, she 


caught anew the enthusiasm of liberty, and was 
7 
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left out of her true share of national infiuence 
by her determined anti-slavery. For years she 
was proscribed by Virginia for the same essen- 
tial principles that Virginia held before her. By 
the blessing of God, her sons hold their con- 
viction of human rights, not as a private opinion, 
nor as a merely philosophical theory, but as 
a part of the historical evolution of humanity, 
under God. They were not willing to be French 
doctrinaires, eager to cut loose from historical 
loyalty, and leave society to shapé itself anew 
from first principles, but our best minds insisted 
een using the organic order of the national life, 
in the interests of liberty, and against the spread 
of bondage. The intuitional insight of Descartes 
joined itself with the practical conservatism of 
Luther and Calvin, in our sober thought, and 
holding at once to the historical destiny of the 
nation and the first principles of human right, 
the New England: manhood triumphed. The 
Union was saved, and slavery died at the lands 
of its champions, who struck at the Union to 
save slavery by its dissolution. 

Now opens a new age of fellowship of New 
England manhood with the public spirit of the 
nation.. For many years her constructive minds, 
who loved to deal with men on a grand scale, 
and to feel the pulse and breast of the multitude 
under the inspiration of great institutions, and 
who were little content with the stubborn indi- 
vidualism that delights to set its face against the 
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world, such men as Daniel Webster, Edward 
Everett, and others, suffered much from their 
local position, and were in danger of sacrificing 
the true manhood to the nation and losing sight 
of the man in love of the multitude, and of 
forgetting liberty in Union absolutism. Some 
men fell into the snare, and New England con- 
tributed conspicuous names to the ignoble roll 
of statesmen, whose last name was that of the 
President, who surrendered the majesty of the 
nation to the ruffian hands of the propagandists 
of slavery. For those men who did their part 
willingly, the heart of our people can have only 
contempt; but for those who strove against what 
seemed to them destiny, and who, like Edward 
Everett, lived to write their names on the new 
roll of honor that joins liberty to the union, the 
popular heart has sympathy and love. Who of * 
us does not wish that our best constructive 
minds of the last half-century, such as Daniel 
Webster, whom I name with honor to-day, for 
his plea for freedom at Plymouth, in 1820, and. 
his onslaught upon secession, in 1830, could have 
lived to meet the needs of this crisis, and help 
us in the august work of reconstruction! 

The work will go on and is going, 0»; and 
with larger help from our new line of manhood. 
It is most interesting to note the new and closer 
relations of our men with the mind of the nation 
and our home and foreign affairs. Where are 
the fields of the war of union that are strangers 
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to their valor and wounds and victory? Where 
are the measures of mercy, the methods of edu- 
cation of the freedmen, the plans of defence and 
reconstruction of liberty and order, that do not 
feel the light of their intelligence, and the weight 
of their experience and fortitude. They are 
everywhere, at home and abroad, where the main 
issue is to be met, the right thing is to be said 
or done. In our great cities of the Middle 
States, as in New York, they are bringing the 
intuition and independence of the old Puritan 
manhood into new and effective relations with 
the organizing methods and institutional fixtures 
of those more European communities. In the 
West, they are training the passion for liberty 
into patience, order, and:the ambition of respon- 


, sible power. In the South, they are teaching 


the freedmen that freedom is subjection to God 
and his truth, and pointing out to the discomfited 
masters the way to a better dignity than the 
owning of men, and reviving the old loyalty to 
letters and civilization that was so trodden down 
by the new dynasty of the cotton field and the 
sugar cane, that claimed dominion over the land. 

Abroad how cheering is the view of the work- 
ings of New England manhood. At Paris, its 
ingenuity wins honor for its marvellous inven- 
tion, and its taste and genius dispute the palm 
of painting and sculpture with the masters of 
the European schools. The courts of Europe, 
so long left by our Government to the mushroom 
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partizans of a time-serving faction, have fitting 
representatives of American thought and char- 
acter: Marsh, at Florence; Motley, at Vienna, 
where he should still be; Adams, at London; 
Bancroft, at Berlin; these are men who are loyal 
representatives of New England ideas, and the 
mention of their names and the suggestion of 
their influence and relations, recalls in strange 
contrast the day of small things when your 
Company was founded, in 1638, and the State 
empowered twelve men to look after the order- 
ing of the College at Newtown, which had just 
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received the name and legacy of Harvard.* 


* I could not but be impressed by the relative fortunes of the 
two oldest Colleges in the United States — Harvard College of Mas- 
sachusetts and William and Mary College of Virginia — after a 
recent interview with the excellent President of William and Mary, 
Benjamin Ewell, brother of the recent Confederate General. An 
institution of learning was first endowed in Virginia in 1619, and its 
site in 1621 was fixed at Henrico, a little below the present city of 
Richmond; but the attempt was defeated, and the managers were 
killed or scattered by the Indian massacre of 1622. In 1692, a 
charter was obtained in England for a seminary of learning in Vir- 
ginia, and the names of the royal grantors was given to the institution. 
The first building that was erected at Williamsburg was burnt in 
1705, and afterwards restored by the bounty of Queen Anne and the 
assistance of the House of Burgesses. 

The executors of the will of Robert Boyle, who died in England 
in 1691, divided £90 of the income of his estate between Harvard 
and William and Mary Colleges, to help them teach the Christian 
religion to the Indian natives. Both institutions were regarded then 
as in ‘* New England” and equally important to Englishmen of 
liberal spirit and Christian humanity. 

The main buildings of William and Mary were burnt accidentally 
shortly before the recent war, and were destroyed again by fire by 
the mischief of the stragglers of our army after one of the battles of 
Williamsburg. Efforts are now making to restore the institution, 
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How nobly that old seminary and its associates, 
Yale, Williams, Amherst, and others, have told 
upon the nations and the world, and how 
mightily their scholars, by sound learning, brave 
thought and earnest action, have crap to 
the old call: “* Watch you, stand fast in the faith, 
quit you like men, be strong.” 

Into what new and extended communications 
the present and growing largeness of New Eng- 
land thought is taking’ us, it is not wise to 
undertake to prophesy, nor to say how far the 
next two centuries will compare with the last 
two in extending our lines. It is obvious that 
many cliques and schools of thought, that set 
themselves up as the last word of possible wis- 
dom, have learned humility in a wonderful way, 
and just now the spirit of sect and party is losing 
ground in the passion for universality. The old 
political parties are broken up, and many of their 


a a good spirit seems to guide the movement. The President 
ots me oe old book of records, where I read the account of the 
race a Franklin and Jefferson and copies of the degrees con- 

ae ae It will be noble in New England men to renew the 
eg EO ship between Harvard and William and Mary, and help 
this Virginia school of letters out of want and troublé to competence 
and usefulness. I thought it the part of a true New England man to 
commend the Virginia College to the good will of New York in an 
address to the New York Historical Society. 

The changes of time were strongly suggested by President 
Ewell’s earnest avowal of the importance of the better education of 
negro girls, and his advocating the founding of a female academy in 
Virginia for their service. He wisely said that women rule society, 
and if they are ignorant or unchaste there is little hope for their 
children or their kindred, their homes and associations. 
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members, from both sides, are strangely thrown 
together. It may be that the ideal liberalism 
that has so animated the recently dominant party 
-alled Republican, may find new affinity with 
the old popular democracy, and the real fire that 
burned in the old Jeffersonian faith may be 
purged of the base fuel from the furnaces of 
slavery, and shine out brighter under such nur- 
ture as comes from the true liberty men of our 
day. It may be, that the type of our political 
future is, less than it would seem, to tend toward. 
centralization, and such noble New Englanders 
as Wiiitam C. Bryant and his associates, are to 
represent the alliance between the new progress 
and the old democratic instincts, and to affirm 
the sacredness of the Union as the safeguard of 
personal and local liberty with mingled courage 
and caution, and with as little love of French 
centralization as of Carolinian secession. 

It may be, that the prevailing sects are weary 
of their polemics and sighing for more fellow- 
ship, and ready to accept a brotherhood of spirit 
and work in despair of identity of opinion and 
form. It is probably true that the disintegration 
has reached its limit, and we may now see more 
and more signs of unity. Every where the dis- 
position exists, to unite independence of mind 
with a kind of universality of knowledge and 
association, and all the sects are learning some- 
thing of each other, and drawing nearer to the 
Church Universal. The more priestly sects, with 
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grave exceptions, are urging more the worth 
of personal conviction and force, and the more 
independent sects are recognizing more the need 
of edifying. worship and affectionate communion. 
Much of the sharp antagonism between Puritan 
and Churchman is disappearing, and the Puritan 
is willing to accept more of the calm method 
of Christian nurture, and regard Christianity as 
based upon an objective Incarnation, a real pres- 
ence of God with his family, and not wholly 
upon a subjective change of heart, an especial 
conversion, from the working of the expiatory 
Atonement.’ Precisely how the tendency will 
shape itself in time, or how far New England 
religion will go on, as it has gone for an hundred 
years, and modify its Semitic idea of God over 
all, with the more Indo-Germanic and equally 
Christian idea of God with us, it is not wise 
to declare, clear as it is that our advanced think- 
ers, alike in their study of the soul, in their 
reading of the New Testament and the history 
of the Church Universal, are more and more 
correcting the primitive narrowness by enlarged. 
faith and vision. Well will it be if none of 
them, in their discontent with the books of 
Moses, and. yearning for the immanent God, 


fall into the error of confounditg God with 


Nature and man, and thus running from the 
bondage of the letter into the abyss of Buddhist 
Pantheism. Well will it be, if in their love for 
a more impressive and affectionate worship, they 
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up to the last breath for the open Gospel of 
truth, and the free church of the brotherhood, 
in the face of Romish obscurantism, and its 
Anglican imitators. 

Whatever may come, must come well, if wel- 
comed in the true line of loyal manhood; and 
enough good has appeared in that path, to 
encourage us to continue there to the end. Then 
let us resolve to be found in the good old way, 
not of morose fixture, but of cheerful trust and 
brave progress. As we march from this church 
to-day, remember what a great army have 
marched before us, and believe that a greater 
is to march behind us, as the years and centuries 
follow in God’s own time. 

When the last parade of veterans of the old 
French Empire took place, and only fifty men 
appeared in the ranks, a venerable man of the 
fifty said that it seemed to him as if the signal 
of recall were sounding from above, and that 
they all must soon go thither. That signal is 
always sounding, and is calling us away; but we 
obey it best by marching on; and to go forward 
like true men is the sure way to go upward like 
good Christians. Fall, then, into the line, the 
new men following the old, and lifting up the 
old flag as we go, forward let us march! The 
word is given from above, and the spirit thence 
is breathed. Forward—what a host—an army 


of tens of thousands before us, and the preachers 
8 
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who have been here with them numbering two 
great companies of themselves; what as thee 
from the head of the column with the men of 
1638 to ow rank and file in 1867—how many 
yet one: and along the whole line, through the 
_ new and the old, from that Field Monshsil uf the 
Militant Church, the Apostle Paul, the word 
passes, and is heard on earth and in heaven: 


“Watch you, stand fast in the faith, quit you 
like men, be strong.” 
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ANNUAL DINNER AT FANEUIL HALL. 


Wren the services at the Church had been concluded, 
the column was formed, and the Company marched to the 
Armory, where arms were deposited preparatory to the 
dinner festivities in the hall below. A. few minutes before 
two o’clock, the roll of the drum summoned the Corps to 
the tables, where Messrs. Copeland & Tarbell, the caterers, 
had spread a tempting feast. ‘The hall was decorated with 
the national red, white and blue, extending in streamers 
along the balconies, and radiating from every cornice, post 
and pillar. National ensigns draped the ceiling of the 
hall, and the old and faded flags of the Corps formed an 
appropriate setting to the portraits of past commanders 
suspended about the hall, many of whom had passed away 
from earth. 

The tables presented a remarkable display in the rich 
profusion of everything which could tempt the palate or 
gratify the eye. The eight long tables which extended 
along the hall were loaded with luxuries, and one hardly 
knew which delighted most, the triumph of culinary skill 
or the beds of beautiful flowers in which they were almost 
buried. A miniature temple of fame, surmounted by 2 
large bouquet, adorned the middle table, a tiny fountain in 
the centre showering a cooling spray upon the adjacent 
flowers. Enormous bouquets hung pendant upon the 
speaker’s table. But the crowning attraction was the old 
punch bowl dedicated to Bacchus, in the ancient history of 
the Company, which, brimming full, ocenpied the front, 
enveloped in beds of moss and _ flowers. The feeling 
was general that the dinner attractions had never been 
surpassed. 
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When the members of the Company and invited guests 
had marched to their respective places to the music of Gil- 
more’s Band, General Reed called upon Rev. Dr. Osgood, 
the Chaplain of the day, to implore the Divine blessing 
upon the bounties which covered the tables. : 

At the principal table on either side of General Reed 
were seated Governor Bullock and staff, Hon. Joseph A. 
Pond, President of the Senate, Collector Russell, Rev. 
Dr. Osgood, the Orator of the Day, General Banks, Gen- 
eral Schouler, Rey. Dr. Ellis, Colonel Henry B. Humphrey, 
of Maine, ex-Mayor Lincoln, General Robert Cowdin, and 
other well-known gentlemen. 

An hour was spent in exclusive devotion to the luxuries 
of the feast, and the rattling of knives and forks, and the 
flow of mirth and wit, gave proof that ample satisfaction 
accompanied the repast. 

When the tables had been cleared, General Rrep called 
the Company to order, and in a brief speech returned his 
heartfelt thanks to the officers and members of the Corps, 
for the uniform courtesy and kindness which had been 
extended to him by all during his term of office, and which 
had rendered his intercourse with all of the most agreeable 
ganar \ Expressing his wish for the future prosperity of 

organization, he closed by giving the old toast of the 
commanders : 


The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 


Music —* The Star Spangled Banner.” 


First regular toast : 


The President of the United States. 
Music — ‘* Wail Columbia.” 


Tion. Tromas Russerz, Collector of the Port, was 
called upon to respond. 
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REMARKS OF COLLECTOR RUSSELL. 


Mr. Commander,—You ask me to respond to a great name: 
The President of the United States,—the head of a republic 
great in its triumphs and in its extent, greater far in the ideas 
which it represents. I know well the meaning of the senti- 
ment. This is not a time for personal eulogy or personal 
criticism, for political praise or political blame. We honor the 
“ federal head” who represents all the power and dignity and 
manhood of all our people; and when that sentiment is given 
we forget all polities and all differences. We do not wait for 
the music; our hearts beat “ Hail Columbia,” and we are all 
as one man. ‘ 

So, let me say, it will be, when in a few weeks the President 
honors us with a visit. He will breathe, for the first time, the 
bracing air of New England; he will, for the first time, look 
Boston in the face. I hope that, like other visitors from the 
South and West, he will find us much better folks than we 
have been reported to be,—our phylacteries not half as broad, 
our prejudices not half as narrow,—with a faith in our cher- 
ished principles firm as the granite foundation of our mountains, 
but with a hospitality, a liberality, a charity, not only for the 
wants, but for the opinions of others, as graceful as that of the 
cultured fields and hills and gardens that lie around our goodly 
city. And coming as the Chief Magistrate of the nation, 
President Johnson will receive from City and State, and 
from the people, who are more than City or State, a hearty 
welcome. And thus, while he gratifies the great fraternity that 
has called him thither, he will strengthen that other ‘“ mystic 
tie,” which binds together so many States and Territories, and 
sections and interests, in one tried and tested and immortal 
Union. 

Let me suggest, also, that the unanimity with which we 
can all unite in such sentiments is but the quiet shadow, 
the peaceful echo of that great fact,—the boundless loyalty 
of the people, which, in the hour of trial, forgets all the politics 
and casts aside partizanship, and remembers only that the 
Union has been assailed, and that the flag has been insulted. 

There is a temptation to remind you that the dominion of 
the President extends to regions which none of our rulers ever 
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governed. But our gifted poet has forestalled me. hat editor 
was right, who said that the after-dinner speakers of the coun- 
try might well afford to make up the seven millions, which had 
bought so many stirring allusions for their use. I will only 
join with Dr. Clarke, in hoping that our career of peaceful 
conquest may go on, until, in the language of another poet, 


‘From Eastern rock to sun-set sea 
The Continent is ours,” 


And there I will stop, or you will charge me with forcing 
the season, and delivering a Fourth of July speech on the 
Third of June. You know that the wit of New England said 
of Chauncy Street Church, alliiding to its light from the roof, 
that in that meeting-house they raised early Christians under 
glass. You will think this a case of premature patriotism, 
hurried on either by the light from the roof or by the warmth 
that glowed through all the polished periods of your eloquent 
chaplain. 

And so I will not speak of our expanding borders, or of our 
material prosperity. We have greater cause for pride in the 
heroic devotion of our people shown in the hour of our nation’s 
trial. Let me select from the records of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery one bright name as an illustration of this 
glory ; for the regalia of our rulers is found, not in crown or 
Sceptre, not in rubies, or sapphires or diamonds, but in the 
memory of heroes aud martyrs, who died to give us Liberty 
for all and Union forever,—Union forever, because we have 


Liberty for all. ‘That name is the name of Grorce D. 
WELLS. 


“ Grave in manner, fair in fayor, 
Wise in council, fierce in fight, 

Warrior gentler, truer, brayer, 
Never shall behold the light.” 


Judge him by what happened six days after he was slain. 
On that eventful 19th of October, when Gen. Early erept with 
his forces through the mist and hurled his flaming lines upon 
our panic-stricken troops; when our soldiers fled in dismay, 
and the stars on the flag turned pale; in all that fearful scene 
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there was one regiment that kept its ranks unbroken; one 
regiment that was thanked by Sheridan in words that were 
an order of nobility to every soldier. It was the Massachu- 
setts Thirty-Fourth — that old Worcester county regiment. 
And they stood firm, because, to their own eyes, their loved 
commander still seemed to lead them, and’ they could not yield 
while Col. Wells stood at their head. 


«Turn, mother State, behold with pride 
The line that will not break ; 
Wreathe laurels not unwet with tears, 
For that lost leader’s sake.” 


And not for him only; for all the noble men, whose lives and 
deaths and memory are the glory and strength and defense of 
our country. And I make the most fitting response to the senti- 
ment, which honors the American people through their Presi- 


“dent, which I ask you to pause one moment from your festivity, 


and remember “Tur Deap wuo pIep For THe Union.” 


Three cheers were given for Collector Russell, the band 
playing the «* Red, White and Blue.” 


Second regular toast : 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Music — * Yankee Doodle. 


His Excellency Governor Buiock was called to respond, 
and was greeted with applause, the band playing, ‘* Hail 
to the Chief!” 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR BULLOCK. 


Mr. Commander :—I congratulate the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company upon the interest which still pervades their 
ranks. This two hundred and twenty-ninth anniversary returns 
toa Corps whose past history and present appearance illustrate 
with like felicity the benignity of age and the freshness of 
youth. There are, indeed, gray hairs here,—but only between 
the leaves of your record books—all else has the bloom and 
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vigor of manhood. Historically, this is the school of soldiery, 
most ancient upon the continent; actually, and to the observing 
eye, it is an organized body of military life quite fit for field 
service at a minute’s warning. I hail, therefore, upon this 
occasion the annals of the Company; reproduced and reinvigor- 
ated in the living forms of present existence. Two centuries 
are but links in the chain which is yet to be lengthened ; and 
two centuries, ten centuries hence, its continuity shall be as 
strong and as bright as it is now. 

I have it for my pleasure, officially and in behalf of the 
Commonwealth, to tender to this Company my acknowledgment 
of their good service in support of our military system. It 
may not be without interest to you to know, that we have a 
body of militia six thousand strong, well organized, perfectly 
armed, uniformed and equipped, ready to make a creditable 
appearance at the Fall Encampment, and equally ready to pitch 


their tents on any field where the flag of their State or country E 


may at any time require, Large numbers of these ranks have 
already maintained the lustre of their arms in opposing public 
enemies ; and they have brought back the laurels of their 
service, to lay them down on fields of peace, guaranties of the 
alacrity and ardor with which they are ready to win others as 
green and sweet whenever and wherever the pride of State or 
the honor of nationality may summon them. ‘To witness the 
truth of this, and to inspire your hearts by the co-operation and 
association, I invite you to come with them to the next Fall 
Encampment. 

Tam a believer in the inspiration which ancient and honora- 
ble annals impart to the organisms of military activity. I feel 
myself an enhanced zeal and enthusiasm for the success of 


_this Corps, as I recall the relations which, generations ago, it 


: . i tc . 
sustained with my earliest predecessors in office. I cherish the 


tradition, which assures us that when the first magistrate of this 
Commonwealth, Governor Hancock, was uaable, by sickness, 
to be.present on the parade: ground to iavest its officers with 
the tokens of their command, unwilliag to receive authority 
from any other source than the Commander-in-Chief, . they 
repaired to his private chamber, and, standing by the side of 
his bed, took from his hand the now venerable spontoon ; which, 
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"Mr. Commander, I hope, in better health than he was then, to 
receive from you and deliver to your worthy successor, this 
afternoon, upon the public green. I have great regard for this 
halberd. More than twenty years ago it was my opportunity, 
as senior of the staff of the Commander-in-Chief, to handle 
this relic of generations; and my present familiarity with it, 
contrary to the usual law of experience, serves only to instruct 
me to hold it with increased respect and veneration. When, 
therefore, you shall, during the day, surrender this form of the 
investiture of command, it will be my pleasure to transfer it to 
the distinguished gentleman who shall be your successor, who- 
ever he may be, with satisfaction and pride in knowing that he 

* will honor it as the treasure of seven generations of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts, Colony 
and Commonwealth. 


Music —* The Bould Soldier Boy.” 


Third regular toast : 


The City of Boston. 


Music — ‘* Home, Sweet Home.” 


Commander REEp read a letter from Mayor Norcross 
regretting that other engagements prevented his being 
present. Myr. Crarntes W. Stack, Chairman of the 
Board of Aldermen, responded. 


REMARKS OF ALDERMAN SLACK. 


Mr. Commander, —The compliment which you have paid to 
the City of Boston I regret His Honor the Mayor has not the 
Pleasure to acknowledge in person; but allow me to say in 
behalf of this old municipality, that the City of Boston cordially 
responds to the compliment of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company. These portraits around the gallery, these tat- 
tered ensigns, your two hundred and twenty-ninth anniversary 
tell the story of the deep interest of Boston in the prosperity 
and welfare of this Corps. It has been alive to the stability 
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and wealth of this community. Its commander has ever been 
of its substance and its merit. Its rank and file have been of 
our substantial citizens, and to-day Boston holds as one of the 
jewels of its fame this venerable military corps. In behalf of 
my associates of the Board of Aldermen, I have simply to say 
that the sentiment of Boston is as strong for the defence and 
maintenance and the honor of the militia a in its palmiest days 

There need be no request on their part which the Mayor aa 
Aldermen do not come forward more than half way to grant. 
We all know that this is a part of the history of our one 
city in which we all take so deep a pride. Go where we may 

visit distant cities, wherever we turn our gaze, the respect of 


our children, gone out from the old hearth-stone, is given to the 
° 


pe P é a tis a 
ncient city, for its enterprise, its public spirit, its generosity 


and its kindly welcome. A short time ago a few of our mem- 


bers looked upon the far West, almost to the Mississippi, and 
wherever we went, wherever we bore the Boston name there 
was welcome and cordiality on every hand. Why? Bonus 
i has followed in its kindly feelings all the interests that 
mae up the glory and prosperity of the Old Commonwealth. 
ay say, in conclusion, when in Chicago, and Milwaukee, and 

St. Louis and San Francisco they boast of their strides in wealth 
and prosperity, as they tell us of ‘their commerce, and look 
forward to their great future, we answer back, ‘‘ We give you 
Bees it all.” And when our absent children come back with 
patel Wie made, let them return here, and in no city on this 
nt will they find more happiness, more social festivity or 


more ki : Z 
ae ae, feeling than in the good old Puritan city of 


Fourth regular toast : 


The Orator and Chaplain of the Day. 
Music —‘‘ Old Hundred.” 


REMARKS OF REV. DR. OsGgooD 
Rev. Dr. Oscoon, in responding, said he did ‘not feel 
quite as modest in consuming more of the time of the 
ompa i if, i * letti 
Company as he might have done if, instead of letting 
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them off with forty minutes, he had delivered the two-hour 
sermon which he had prepared and had in his pocket. 
In preparing his discourse, he had read of some of the 
ancient officers of the Corps, and found that they used 
to wear big white wigs. He had discovered to-day only 
very respectable natural wigs, but thought instead he 
had discovered very big hearts. He had read that it 
always rained on election-day. It was in the programme ; 
he expected it, and was not disappointed. He had found 
that one of the earliest commanders had been overhauled 
by the church for making too great profits in his business 
of merchant tailor, and it seemed to the speaker that there 
might be something unsound in the Puritan city of to-day 
in not doing likewise in this respect. Humorous allusion 
was made by the speaker to the same Captain Underhill, 
who was appointed by the people of New Amsterdam to 
command their forces in the Indian war then existing. 
Speaking of the two cities of New York and Boston, Dr. 
Osgood said that there was a Jess number of natives of 
New England in the former city than there was of natives 
of Old England; but what our New England people lack 
in quantity there, they make up in quality, being at the 
head of the bar, mercantile, medical, and other professions. 
It was wonderful how they put the steel edge upon almost 
every employment and industry. The speaker closed. his 
remarks by saying, ‘‘I will say no more, except to name 
the man who is looked upon as the noblest example of New 
England in New York, the man who is an old-fashioned 
New England poet, full of a poet’s inspiration, and an 
enthusiastic lover of liberty; and as I connect together 
New York and Boston I give you, 


««¢ The health of William Cullen Bryant, the Poet and Patriot.” 


Fifth regular toast : 
The Congress of the United States. 
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Major General Narmaxten P. Banks was called upon 
to renee and upon rising, he was received with the most 
enthusiastic and long-continued cheers, the band playing, 


“Bully for you.” When the cheers had ceased, he spoke 
as follows : ; 


RESPONSE OF GENERAL BANKS. 


Mr. Commander and Fellow Soldiers 
arms than make a speech (laughter) : 
difficult to perform the task assigned to me by the Commander 
of the Corps. It is difficult for any man to speak for that many- 
voiced and much-talking body, the Congress of the United 
States. The best response I can make te the sentiment is to 
wish that the members were here to enjoy your cheer, to partake 
of your spirit, to breathe the atmosphere of Faneuil Hall, and 
to talk for themselves. But as Tame : ne 
Sen - ee you will allow me to take my seat. 
set i sane m of opinion, no republican institutions, 
ane Y unless men are left to speak as they think ; and 
it is to be expected that in an assembly of three hundred men 
there will be a variety of opinions and many acts that cannot 
meet the concurrence of all the people. Ge these we will say 
little upon an occasion like this, but turn to those which will 
receive the responses of all classes of people, and of all parties 
in the counry The Congress of the United States, in the dis- 
charge of its high functions, and as the IReprecontttiv as of the 
American people, have always been ready to recognize the 
citizen soldiery of the United States z . 
army every possible Support, and they 
victories, and in one act they have r 
must have been the generous sentiment 
loyal States, and of all classes of ti 
honors to the great chieftains of the ar. 
and Admiral Farragut. 


—TI had rather present 
, and I consider it especially 


alled upon, it is necessary 


They have given to the 
have rejoiced in all its 
esponded to that which 
ts of all portions of the 
he people, in doing just 
my and navy, Gen. Grant 


(Applause ) In tha 
> . at they have spoken 
for the people, and for that they deserve our hues and aie 


our praise. Let me say, too, that the Congress of the United 

States has never for a moment looked, for the preservation of 

this government or the defence of the liberties'of the people, to 
? 


, Eee 
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any other power than the army and the navy; and in this they 
have judged justly of the patriotism as well as the power of 
the people. 

Mr. Commander, I learn by the bill of fare that it is two 
hundred and twenty-nine years since His Excellency has been 
introduced to the members of this corps. Considering the 
lapse of time, he looks remarkably well, (laughter,) and if, as 
our distinguished friend, the orator of the day, has suggested, 
there may have been better men before his time, I think that we 
will all say we would have been very glad to haye seen them. 
(Applause and laughter.) And if, after two hundred and 
twenty-nine more years have elapsed, there shall be better men, 
still I hope we may be permitted to see them. (Applause-) 
The true test of merit in man is to answer the demand that is 
made upon him in his day and generation. In this, sir, the 
age in which we live,—and I think it will be admitted by those 
that come after us,—has I think in the fullest degree discharged 
its entire duty. The Congress of the United States, in this 
respect, has discharged its duty. The Corps which we repre- 
sent, which has had its representatives on every battle-field, 
has been to this day, from the very foundation of this gov- 
ernment, the seed of the military, the chief military force of 
the Commonwealth, as the Puritan fathers were the seed of the 
Church, and it will be accorded the credit of having done its 
duty in its day. Our own people, the people of the Ancient 
and Honorable Commonwealth, I think it will be said, have 
done their duty. They were willing, they were prepared, they 
were able to, and they did, their whole,duty. No higher merit 
can be spoken for any people. We may well rest contented 
with our honors at this time; and if there be a community 
which is entitled to greater credit, according to the ability with 
which it has been invested, I am sure the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts will be always ready to accord the honors to that 
people and community. (Applause.) Mr. Commander, I am 
sure you will allow me to propose as a sentiment, 


The citizen soldiers of the American Union—the source of its 
prosperity and power in peace, and the only security for its liberty in 
time of peril. 
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Loud and prolonged applause followed the speech of 
General Banks, and as he took his seat the band played 
*“ Rally round the Flag.” 

At this pomt, Governor Buttock and staff left the 
Commander’s table, and as he passed out of the hall the 
band struck up “Hail to the Chief!” and three hearty 
cheers were given for him by the Corps. 


Sixth regular toast : 
The Army of the United States. 
No member of the regular army was present to respond 


Seventh regular toast : 


The Navy of the United States. 


Both Admiral Farracur and Commodore Roper 
were expected to have been present, but were detained i 
other engagements, the latter being occupied in comm 
sioning the frigate Franklin. 


tS 


by 
is- 


Eighth regular toast : 
The Volunteer Army of the United States. 


Major Joun W. Manan, formerly of the Ninth Massa 
chusetts Volunteers, responded bri os ‘ ap 
A efly, giving ix 
sion, hav 28 tos conclu 
«The health and success of the entir 
f re Ce ‘ 
Honorable Artillery.” orps of the Ancient and 


Ninth regular toast : 


The past Commanders of the Corps. 


Colonel Isaac Hurn Wniewr responded in a humorou 
vein, congratulating the Company on their financial a 
fortune in having National Banks on which to draw gi 
concluded his remarks by giving,— ‘i : 

“© The Ladies.” 
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Gencral Wrir1am Scnourer and Rev. T. J. GREEN- 
woop made brief speeches in response to numerous calls, 
and the following letters of apology were read : 


No. 1183 E. 36th Street, 
New York, June 11, 1867. 


Sm :—Your polite invitation to be present at the celebration 
on the 3d inst. of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, was only received on the 8th inst., owing to my absence 
in Washington. 

Though I should have been pleased to have been a guest of 
. the Corps on this occasion, yet, in consequence of my pressing 
engagements, it would have been out of my power to accept. 

Be pleased to express my sincere thanks to the Corps for 
their kind remembrance of me. 


I am, with much respect, 


Yours, 


D. G. FARRAGUT, 
Admiral. 


Joun Il. Rerp, Esq. 
Commander A. & H. A. Co. 


Mayor's Office, City Hall, 
Boston, June 3, 1867. 
My Dear Sir:—My engagements will prevent my acceptance 
of your polite invitation to be present with you to-day. 
Wishing every success to the Corps which you have the 
honor to command, : 


I am yours, very truly, 


OTIS NORCROSS, 
Mayor. 


General Joun Hi. Rep. 


ae ee 
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U. 8. Navy Yard, Boston, 
Commandant’s Office, June 1, 1867. 


Dear Sir :—I beg leave to return my thanks for your very 
kind invitation to be present at the celebration of the two hun- 
dred and twenty-ninth anniversary of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company on Jime 8d. 

I regret extremely that a press of public business on th 
day, the commissioning the Frigate Franklin, 
acceptance. 


at 
will prevent my 


Very truly yours, 


JOHN RODGERS, 


Commodore U. S. N. 
Commander Joun H. Rexp, 


Commanding A. & H. A. Co. 


Boston, June 4, 1867. 


Dear Sir :—Please to receive my thanks for the kind invita- 
tion to the Dinner of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery , 
with which you have favored me. 

Being out of town on Saturday and Sunday, I received it too 
late on Monday to be present, and have therefore to express in 
this way my appreciation of the favor conferred upon me. 


Very respectfully and truly yours, 


J. G. FOSTER, 
Brevet Major General U. 8, A. 


At four o’clock the festivities at Faneuil Hall were 
closed. 


THE ELECTION. 


Tu Company assembled in their Armory after dinner, 
and from thence marched to the parade ground on the 
Common. Here they were inspected and reviewed by ee 
Excellency the Governor. The annual Election then took 
place, the following officers being chosen : 


Captain, 
Mason-Guyerat NATHANIEL P. BANKS, of Waltham. 


Sirst Vientenant. 
Masor-Gunurat WILLIAM SCHOULER, of Boston. 


Second Wientenant. 
Carraix JOHN MACK, of Boston. 


Adjutant. 
Brrcaprer-Generat SAMUEL C. LAWRENCE, of Medford. 
Girst Sergeunt. 
Sercranr WILLIAM PFAFF, of Boston. 


Second Sergent. 
Surczant VINCENT LA FORME, of Boston. 


This Sergeant. 
Srrazant WILLIAM PARKER JONES, of Boston. 


Fourth Sergeunt, 


Lieutenant AARON F. WOLCOTT, of Boston. 
10 
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Gift Sergennt. 
Serczant THOMAS 8. LELAND, of Boston. 


Sixth Sergeant, 
Srrczant GEORGE S. WALKER, of Boston. 


Sebenth Sergeant, 
Srrezrant JAMES H. RIST, of Boston. 


Gighth Sergent. 
Mx. CHARLES F. WELLS, of Boston. 


Ainth Sergeant. 
Lisvrenant RICHARD FRIEND, of Boston. 


Tonth Sergeant. 
Carrars DAVIS W. BAILEY, of Chelsea. 


Glebenth Sergent. 
Szrezantr WINSLOW B. LUCAS, of Boston. 


Thelfth Sergeant, 
Brever-Cartars EDWIN R. FROST, of Roxbury. 


Treasurer und Paymaster, 
Cartan JOHN G. ROBERTS, of Boston. 


Clerk and Assistant Paymaster, 
Mr. GEORGE H. ALLEN, of Boston. 


Quartermaster, 


Carrain CHARLES 8S. LAMBERT, of East Cambridee. 
ge. 


Armorer, 
Caprain RICHARD M. BARKER, of Boston. 
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The officers were then commissioned in the customary 
manner, a section of the First Light Battery, Captain 
Cummings, firing salutes. General Banks was heartily 
applauded as he came before the Governor to receive his 
spontoon. Before conferring it, His Excellency addressed 


the Commander elect as follows : 


General Banks:—1 am officially informed that you have 
been duly elected to the command of the Ancient and Honora- 
ble Artillery Company. I have great satisfaction in passing 
into your hand the emblem of your office. 

I desire to say a word more. To me your coming forth out 
of these ranks to receive the honors of your present command, 
seems an illustration of the simplicity and security of our institu- 
tions. You, sir, who have before exercised so well the functions of 
Commander-in-Chief in the Commonwealth, and have since, in 
highest military commission, served the country in time of war, 
are now present, as yet a private, to receive the command of 
this single Company. This is republican. 

In recollection of your beneficial services rendered to Massa- 
chusetts, while you held the executive office, in helping to give 
to her militia the initiative of that efficiency which afterwards 
prepared them to be first to encircle the national Capital for 
defense, I take pride in welcoming you back again to partici- 
pation in the duties of making our military system even’ more 
greatly than before, a strong bulwark of the public safety. 

In receiving this badge of your. new office, you will please 
accept the assurance of my highest respect and esteem. 


General Banks, taking the spontoon from the hands 
of the chief of staff, signified his acceptance of the com- 
mission, expressing his appreciation of the honor, of which 
he said the highest and first citizens in the land might well 
be proud. Acknowledging the commendatory terms of 
His Excellency’s address, he ‘closed by pledging his best 
efforts for the maintenance of the high standard of the 
militia of the Commonwealth in the future. On returning, 
he was given three cheers by the Corps. 
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Major-General ScuourEr then came forward and was 
greeted with applause. He was addressed by the Governor, 
who said that although he was the only one of the newly 
elected officers who had not during the war been in the field, 
yet he had during that time performed duties no less ardu- 
ous than theirs. He was, therefore, gratified at the oppor- 
tunity to bear most cordial testimony to the fidelity and 


earnestness with which he had served the country during 
that time, and took pleasure in 


personally bestowing upon 
him his badge of office. 


Having received the spontoon from the Governor’s 
hands, General Scuouner responded with a brief speech. 


The other officers were then commissioned in the custo- 


mary form, after which the Corps, with His Excellency 
al 


uncer escort, marched from the Common. Leaving the 
Governor at the State House, the Company proceeded 
to Faneuil Hall, where they were dismissed. 


